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** He tnat observeth the wind shall uot sow, andhe thatregardeth theclouds shall not reap." —BUT—* He thattilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” — Ecclesiastes. 
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A REPORT. 
On the Geological Structure of the County of 
Saratoga, in the State of New-York ; toge- 


ther with remarks on the nature and proper- | 
ties of the various soils and modes of culture, 


intended to illustrate the Natural Mistory'end 
Domestic Resources of the County.—By Dr. 
Joan H. Steet. 


(Continued.) 
FRUIT. 


Apples are the only fruit that are cultivated 
to any extent in this county. The trees 


flourish exceedingly well on all the different | 


soils,except the sandy alluvion, where, al- 
though they do well for years, with proper 


care, yet they soon become sickly, and the! 


ially. Considerable 


fruit depreciates ma 
. introduce the finest 


| pains has been taker 

s plan has been successful, and Spitzen- 
bergs, Seek-no-furthers, Gillaflowers, Royal- 
rissets, Greenings and Pipens, with many 
more, all of asuperior quality, are now’ pro- 
puced in great abundance. 

Cider is made from the common fruit, in 
quantities moré than suflicient tasupply the 
Wants of the county. 

Quinces and Pears, like the apple, succeed 
well on the loamy and the aluminous soils, and 
hikewise in the mountainous districts, but 
their culture is but little attended to. 

. Plumbs.——Several. varieties of this fruit 
fave been introduced but with fittle suceess : 
mae trees usually grow luxuriantly until they 
produce fruit once or twice, when they be- 
woe diseased, discontinue to bear, and soon 
ule. s \ 

Peaches.—In some situations, particularly 
h the southern, aspects of the hilly paris of 
ae county, peach trees have succecded toles- 
y well, producing specimens of a very fine 
voured fruit; but in most Situations, from 
ome cause or other which seems not to be 
ell understood, t 

















b€ir culture is but little attended to.,. 


ne of this fruit, by means.of ingrafting.— | 


: hey die before they come to | 
katurity, and,probably from this circumstance, } 


Cherries-—The eommor red cherry tree 


‘favourable seasons produces an abudance of 
‘fine fruit. 

| Grapes.—Henry: Walton, Esq. of Saratoga 
| Springs, and Philip Schuyler, Esq. of Saratoga, 
‘have both succeeded in perfecting in the open 
jfield, the Muscadel and several other species 
‘of the eastern grape, of as fine a growth and 
| flavour as those of Europe, eyincing the prac- 
'ticability of cultivating this delicate and de- 
| lightful fruit, even in this region, with but lit- 
| tle expense or trouble. 


| directions produce a great abundance of wild 
berries, among which may be enumerated 
‘several species of the wort/eberry, [vaccini- 
hum, phigh black berry, [rubus villosus,} red’ 
raspberry, [rubus atrigosus,] black raspberry, 
[rubus occidentalis,} low cranberry, [oxycoc- 
cus palustris, } high cranberry, [viburnuny oxy- 
coceus, | and the wild strawberry, {fragaria vir- 
iginiana.) This last may be much improved. 
| by cultivation. 


DOMESTICK ANIMALS. 


HORSES. 

The principle: of rearing horses forthe use 
of the farm, ha long since been~exploded, 
and exen substituted as far the most profita- 
ble animal. This system, however, has net 
taken effect to any great extent in this county, 
‘and there is scarcely a farmer who has not 
two.and sometimes half a scere of these ani- 
mals. ‘They.are all of an inferior kind, and 
but little pains.is taken to improve the breed. 





At present | know not of a valuable Stud‘in | 


the county.. 

Some fine horses are usually. sold’ at our 
watering places, during the summer months, 
but they are brought from other parts. of the. 

} State, or from other states.. 
NEAT CATTLE. 

Oxen are certainly more cultivated for tlie 
team than they were formerly, but it must be 





flourishes .jn all parts of the county, and: ins 


In addition to these, the weods and fields im all | 


= IT 
‘inferior kind. Some fine animals have been: 
exhibited at our annual fairs, but they are 
mostly the product of some othercounty. ~ 

The Cows, likewise, of this county, are 
degenerate breed, and there appears but lit- 
ur anxiety among the farmers to improve: 
them. 


ualities, and the species are pro ted in a 
Secor that is tient with the tmaat pouible 
expense or trouble. There are some fine 
cows to be found among the common Caitle of 
the county, which have not so far deteriorat- 
ed-but that they might’be reclaimed, if proper- 
attention was paid to the subject,.and a breed’ 
far superior to the present be obtained witli- 
out going to Europe. bic 

The Bakewell breed, from Englaad, has 
been once or twice exhibited at our fairs.— 
They were introduced into. the county by 
Phillip Schuyler, Esq. of Saratoga, and Mr.. 
Cande, of Stillwater. Should this breed be: 
encouraged, it will no doubt greatly improve 
the beauty and excellency of our stock. 
probable they. would be most useful. by cros-. 
sing them with: the largest and best of our 
}own breed. 


ably. multiplied.. Fine cheese is annually 
made:in the county: ; and our- boarding houses: 
and villages are abundantly supplied, during: 


very superior quality- It is the product prin- 
cipally of the northern parts of the county. 


edby the wolves, particularly in the 

tainous district ; but this evil has principally. 
‘subsided.. The country is more cleared of its: 
forests, and the spirit with which they are hun-- 
ted, has driven them nearly all out of the 


county. 
— 


Since the introduotion of the: 


our flocks are supposed to have » 
to-be doubted whether the mutton has ‘re- 





much in-the quality of their wool ; but it 











| acknowledged that they are generally of an 





They are usually selected. from the. 
cemmon stock, without any regard to their’ 


It is. 
Within, a few years dairies have consider-. \ 


the summes months, with fresh butter, of a. — 


SHEEP. ee “ ‘ 
‘These animals were formerly muclr annoy-- ’ 
Se 3 


‘ceived any addition from the cireumstance;em — 
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/ ern parts of Saratoga’; and it is, indeed, doubt- 
ful if it is exceeded by that of any country. 


A 


so, 
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‘whether it has not, in fact, suffered a deterio- 
ration. PerhafS no county in the state pro- 
duces mutton better fatted, or of a finer fla- 
vour than that which is brought from the north- 


If this fine flavoured mutton is peculiar to-our’ 
native sheep, it is desirable to keep the breed 
distinct; but as it new is, there are but few 
flocks that have not the Merino blood among 
them, and as they are all suffered to herd to- 
gether the native sheep will soon become ex- 
tinct, unless some pains are taken to prevent 


it. 
SWINE. 

None of the domestic animals of this county 
have been so materially improved as. the 
swine. The long-legged, long-nosed, and. 
long gaunt bodied hogs, have almost entirely 
disappeared, and their places are occupied 
by.a much finer animal, the grass breedyand a 

‘mixture of the grass breed with the Chinese. 

. These keep in fine order on the common slops 

and refuse of the farm, they fat at a much less 
expense, their meat is far more delicate, and 
the hams of the young animal, when properly 
curec, .re-inferior to none. 

These hogs, when fatted in the usual way, 
at the age of from a year and a half to two 
years, weigh from three hundred to four hun- 
dred a half, after they are dressed. Mr. Pres- 
ton Denton, of Greenfield, slaughtered four 
pigs, of this breed, at the age of nine months 
and seventeen days, which weighed 348 lbs. 
318 lbs. 310 lbs. and 308 Ibs. 


eee 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Within a few years many of the improved 
implements of husbandry have been introduc- 
ed into this county, particularly the improved 
plough and harrow; and Mr. Frederick Ells- 
worth, of Saratoga Springs, has lately con- 
structed a machine for 5 Sa the land of 
stumps, which, with the power of three yoke 
of oxen, will readily raise the largest white 
pinestump. This implement has been in use 

’ for some years in some of the eastern states, 

_ but we are. indebted to the enterprise of Mr. 
Ellsworth for its. introduction here. With 
the assistance of this, large tracts of land may 
be cleared of those troublesome incumbran- 
ces, (which are afterwards to be made into 
fence,) and thus be rendered susceptible of 

_tseful improvement, which would otherwise 
Femain for centuries a barren and unprofita- 
ble waste. 


eee 


MINERAL WATERS. 


It is not my intention to enter, here, into a 
minute and particular description of the pro- 
perties and uses of the mineral waters of this 
county, a work of that kind being already be- 


fore the public ; but it appears to me highly 


| our country, 
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forms so prominent an item in the history of 
The mineral waters of this. county have be- 
come deservedly celebrated throughout the 
United States, and their superior efliacy, in a 
medicinal point of view, 1s known and_ac- 
knowledged even in Europe. They may 
with propriety be divided into three classe— 
Sulphurous, Acidulous Saline, and Acidulous 
Chalybeate. 

Sulphurous waters, or those containing Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen Gas, are found in a num- 
ber of places in the yicinity of the argilla- 
ceous slate formation, and they very probably 
owe their origin, as before hinted, to the de- 


occurs in this rock. 

By far the «most interesting and important 
spring, belonging to this class, is situated on 
the east border of Saratoga Lake, about one 
mile south of snake-hill, at the bottom of a 
deep ravine, which opens to the lake and dis- 


water. ‘The well is situated but a few rods 
from the beach. ‘The water rises up through. 
a bed of argillaceous marl, and diffuses its sul- 
phurous odour in the atmosphere to some dis- 
tance around. It is very limped when first 
dipped, but on standing some time deposits a 
small quantity of argillaceous earth, which, 
when thrown on ignited coals, exhibits evi- 
dences of sulphur. | ‘Thissediment is likewise 
deposited around the spring, and along the 
course of its current. 

The constituent properties of this water 
are purely sulphuretted hydrogen, and a small 
quantity of alumine, which is diffused init, but 
not in sufficient quantity to render it turpid. 
Baths might be easily constructed here, 
and the water conducted directly inte them 
from the fountain, which produces a suflicient 
quantity fora constant supply. Bathing in 
waters of this.description has long been cele- 
brated for its efficacy in the cure of a great 
variety of eruptive diseases, and it is nghly 
probable that this spring will ultimately be- 
come an important appendage to the distin- 
guished waters of Saratoga and Ballston, from 
which itis but a few miles distant, and the 


—T— 


Composition of the sulphuret of iron, which | 


closes a fine view of this beautiful sheet of | 


as to quantity. Those which have become 
the most distinguished at Saratoga Springs 
are the Congress, Columbian, Hamilton, Flat 
Rock, and President ; and® these at Ballston. 


iow’s. Of these the Congress unquestion- 
ably ranks first as an acidulous saline. _ One 
gallon, or 231 cubic inches of this water, éon- 
tains, agreeably toan analysis which | made 


eriments fully confirm, 676 grains of ‘solid 
substance, in a perfect state ofsolution. Of 
| this something more than 2-4 is muriate ofgo: 
da or common salt——more than 1-4 carbonate 
of lime, and the remainder consists of car. 
banate of soda, carbonate of magnesia, and 
carbonate of iron. But what more distinguish. 
es and characterises the water of this spri : 
isthe fact that it contains, the moment it jg 
dipped, nearly 1-2 more than its bulk of car. 
bonic acid gag,.a quantity hitherto unprece. 
dented in an ural waters, excepting those 
of this county. , 





it contains 354 grains of solid contents to the 


about 1-2 carbonate of lime, 7 1-2 grains of 
carbonate of iron, and a small proportion of 
the carbonate of soda and magnesia. It con- 


ic acid gas. 


chalybeate. It contains the same quantity of 
iron as the Columbian, but a less proportion 
of the saline ingredients, while it contains m- 
ther more of the gaseous property. 





are satine, their solid contents being composed 
of muriate of soda, in the proportion of from 


| 1-2 to 2-3 and carbonate of lime in the pro- 
| portion of abeut 1-3. 


of gas. 


long to the acidulos chalybeate class. | 

Old Spring contains 253 grains of solid cob. 
| tents to the gallon ; something more than 1-2af 
which is muriate of soda, a little less than 13 





ride: includes all the variety of a scenery pre- 
sented by the lake and its environs. 


the waters of a weak acidulous saline spring, 
in the town of Milton, two miles west from 
Saratoga Springs, and it is faintly discernible 
in the water of one of the wells at Ballston Spa. 

The actdulons salineand chalybeate waters 
are found in those of Saratoga Springs and 
BallstonSpa. ‘They are situated. along the 
southern termination of the secondary forma- 
tion, and: in the immediate vicinity ef the 
transition. There are a great number of 
these springs scattered along the distance of 
several miles, and are very probably the pro- 
duct of the same great laboratory ;. the pro- 
perties of the different articles which they 





amproper to omit, altogether, a subject which 








iron. 
of gas. 


li likewise contains more than its bulk 


a. 9 


solid contents to the gallon, more than 





as the old spring, and about 1 1-3 of magnesia 
and soda. There is another well called the 
low tube, close to the Washington, and appa 
rently issuing from the aperture in the on 
which contains 13 or 14 grains more in its 
lid contents ; this excess isin the quantit 
the muriate of soda. The waters of bi 
these fountains are supcr-saturated with t 








hold in solution being the same, differing only | 


Spa are the Old Springs, Washington and ~ 


several years ago, and which subsequetit ex. ~ 


The Columbian is_an acidulous chalybeate; — 


| gallon, neatly 2-3 of which is muriate of soda, 


tains something more than-its bulk of carbon. — 


They likewise contain § 
iron, carbonate of soda and magnesia, in com § 
|siderable quantities, and more than their bulk #5 


At Ballston Spa, the minerai waters all bee | 


carbouate of lime, and the remainder is car 
|| bonate ef magnesia, soda, and 7 1-2 grains of ‘ 
Sulphuretted hydrogen hkewise occurs in| 


The Washington contains 235 grain i t 


1-2of which is muriate of soda, nearly 4 
carbonate of lime; the same quantity of ia 














The Flat Rock is likewise an acidulous — | 


The Hamilton, High Rock and President, | 


aerial acid, while the super-abundant gas a 
constantly escaping in immense :uantities: | 
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this class of waters, about ten miles easterly 
from the Congress, in the town of Saratoga, 


» this kind, is the following extract from the 


subject of importance, both ina useful and 


~ a kitchen garden. 


_quisites be regarded: Richness of soil ; due’ 


if one kind fails, another may be a substidute.. | 


. first year, and parsnip seed is so delicate, that 


. a 
ak 
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Low’s Spring contains the same-articles as 
the foregoing, butsomewhat less in quantity. 
There are two or three wells that belong to 








they are called the Quaker Springs ; they con- | 
tain lime, magnesia and iron, heldin solution } 
by the carbonic acid, and a large proportion | 
of common salt and soda ; but their impregna- | 


(To be continued.) 





From the Mohawk Herald. 


ae 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
No. 3°. 


‘ MARCH, 1621. 


My dear Son, 
ev 


Whenever [ find any thigggpbetter caleulat- 
ed for your. instruction, thay I can write my- 
self, I shall not fail to lay it before you. Of 


Proven Boy, No. 38, vol. 2. 

«As the spring will now soon open and eall 
us to commence making provisions for ano- 
ther, winter, it may not be amiss to invite the 
attention of the plough boys especially toa 


economical sense—I mean the cultivation of 
There is no need of in- 
viting the attention ofsuch as cultivate a gar- 
-den either for ornament or profit ; their plea- 
sure or their gain will not permit them to be 
negligent. But the great mass of citizens do 


certainly deprive themselves of much conve-} 


nience, saving, and perhaps health, by not pos- 
sessing a liberal supply of vegetables from | 
their own gardens. Toa farmer or mecha-| 
nic in the country, the expense of cultivation 
is trifling ; the convenience and saving, du- 


ring the long winters of our climate, are | 


great. 

‘“¢ Many persons, sensible of the utility, are | 
often dissuaded from constant attempts in cul- 
tivatinga kitchen garden, because they have 
experienced some failuresin particular plants. 
But there will never be a failure of vegetables 


more delicate seeds annually of professed’ 
seedsmen, | have rarely failed in my planting. 
The expense is indeed something, but it 1s 


} 
| 
loverbalanced by the certainty of a grewth.”’ 
} 


( FENCING. 


| Have you brought home the materials ? If 
your fence is to be made woud, now make 
‘readythe posts. They should be large, if 
‘you wish them to stand firm and durable.— 


‘tion is insufficient to entitle {hein to muchat- || They must be seven feet long, dnd placed 
"tention. 


‘two feet into the earth. | If they are set. only 
‘ten feet apart, the grists or rails may be an 
‘inch and a half thick; and if they are’ well 
| framed into the posts, will make a strong m- 
‘closure. The lowermost girt must be placed 
| sixteen inches from the surface of the ground, 
sand a bank should be thrown up on each sidé, 
‘to fill the space: .or if you have stone upon the 
}farm makea wall three feet high—tlet the 
| foundation be laid “six inches «below the sur- 
|face ; and in the centre of this wall put small 
| posts, into which the girts mast be framed.— 
|The posts for a fence of this sort, should be 
‘five feet and a half long, and sawed an inch 
and a-half thick, six inches wide at~the foot, 
and four at the top. About a foot and a half 
‘from the bottom, make a two inch hole, 
| which should be filled with a piece of good 
\timber two feet long, This will greatly 
strengthen the position of the posts, without 
weakening the wal]. Above the wall, two 
girts, the -one eight and the other six inches 
wide, will’ be amply sufficient. Take care 
that your wallis laid with art, and that the 
timber is wel! fitted to it, and 1 will insure 
safety to whatever you may plant in the gar- 
den : or if you fear depredation from hens, 
let the girts be perforated with inch _ holes, 
and place in them turned pickets two feet 
long. You will need two -gates, one- of ten 
feet wide to admit the cart, and another of 
three feet for daily uses This should turn 
with case, and must be effectually secured by 
a weight, or you will be liable -to much vexa- 
tion and loss from carelessness. 
your fence is completed, select a proper place 





— 


for the smali kind of fruit shrubs, as gooseber-- 


ries, currants and raspberries ; for although 
you admit no trees within this inclosure, these 
useful shrubs should have a place. ‘They 





enough for a family’s use, if the following re-~ 


care in the selection of seeds ; proper cultiva- 


tion, and a sufficient variety of vegetables, that, 


’ «“ Tt isa general complaint among persons | 
who pay only hitle attention to their garden, 
that the seed often fails. This usually hap- | 
pens, because due care is not taken m discrim~; 
inating between ripe and unripe seeds. be-| 
tween blighted and soundseed. ©r in some’ 


cases it happens by using old seed instead of | 


fresh. Onion seed is often useless after the | 


I believe we can place no-confidence in its 
-vegetating principal, aftcr having been kept a 
year... Having generally purchased these 





should not be planted around the fences, nor 
through. the centre of the garden, as it is- too 
commonly the practice, but in a continued 
plantation, that they may have suitable at- 
itention and yet not obstruct the plough.— 
Gooseberries require a deep and rich loam: 
the ground between the rows must be well 
manured and kept free from weeds ; and you: 
must be careful-to plant none but those that 
‘are of agood kind. The best mode of pro- 
| pagating gooesberries, is by cuttings or lay- 
ers. Fer cuttings, take shoots of the last 





bear choice fruit—let them be at least: a foot 
in length—cut off all the buds except three 
or four at the tops, and insert the stem eight 
or ten inches into the earth—tread the ground 





As soon as- 


year’s growth, from trees that are. known to} 


} 








firmly around, and keep them free from 
weeds. . When they have grown here a year 
or two, they should be removed to the plan- 


| tation as soon as the frost is out of the ground 


in the spring, or.in the autumn, which is, par- 
ticularly forthe gooseberry, the best season. 

- Currants may be propagated in the same 
way. ‘hey are, however, more hardy, and 
do not require sorich a soil.. They should 
be placed’in rows six or ejght feet apart,. and 
kept#ree from weeds. | Between these rows 
you may raise acrop of dwarfor bush beans, 


‘(taking care that there are no runners or vines 


among them,) without the least injury to the 
shrub for seVeral years. : 

There is great choice in currants, as well as- 
in other fruit. Select only the large red and. 
white currant, for no art will change the ori- 
ginal nature of the fruit, although by skilful 
cultivation, the cauality may be improved. 

The gooseberry and the currant both elaim 
the farmer’s attention, and are much wanted 
inevery family. They furnish.a. cheap and 
early sauce ; and the latter a wine equal ‘to 
the best Lisbon or ‘Teneriffe. 


As you will probably wish to plant other 
trees, and may be desirous to know the best 
season for that work, J would observe as a ge- 
neral rule, that all kinds of trees or shrubs 
should be moved or set im the spring, as soon 
at least, as the buds begin to swell. The ap- 
ple tree, the cherry, and plum, will grow, if” 
set with art, when the leaves begin to open, — 
but not with health and vigour. The Lom- 
bardy poplar will grow, if set with care, any 
time. But even this hardy tree, which’ is so- 
very tenacious of life, flourishes best when 
removed immediately after the frost:is out of. 
the ground. 

(To be continued.) 
< 





From the American Farmer, 
TIMBER. 


It Kas been long know in some parts of Eu- 
rope, that taking off the bark as far up the 
tree as it conveniently can be done, and let- 
ting them stand until the following autumn, 
or wanter, before they are cut down, Is a-means. 
of making the timber much stronger and more 
durable than it otherwise would’ be. Jt is 
more suitable forall kinds of carriages and in«- 
struments of husbandry, as well as for fences. 
Its greater durability has not yet. been* ascer-. 
tained by the writer, but that it. is otherwise- 
improved; has-been tested... Ze 

}t has been: asserted by persons of credit,. 
that in some parts of the United States, where: 
Pine Timber abounds, the farmers-are in. the- 
practice of barking the Pine as far. up as. is: 
necessary for.a fenee post—in this-state. they 
are suffered to stand until dead. The trees. 
are then cut down, -and_ the h. 
been barked, will be found Sate 
pentine, and thereby rendered re 


= 


rable for posts or fences. 


~ 
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From the American Fatmer. 


‘THE COTTAGER’s MANUAL, 


WOR THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES THROUGH- 
‘OUT EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


. .APRIL. 

The active department of the apiary in- 
‘creases this month, in warm and favourable 
situations the population of the hive will have 
increaséd considerably, and towards the lat~ 
‘ter end of the month, some drones may. per- 
haps have made their appearance. ‘This 
ought to be the subject of congratulation to 
‘every bee-master,* and I would wish to im- 
press this maxim upon his mind, early drones, 


early swarms ; for immediately that a drone || 


is perceived, the most positive conclusions 
may be drawn, that the time is not far distant, 
«when the proprietor will be gratified with the 
sight of a swarm. ¢ 
The provident apiarian will this month pro- 
vide himself with the number of hives requi- 
“Site for the reception of his swarms. ‘This is 
‘a point of prudence on the part of every apia- 
rian, for it is certain that many swarms are 
lost from a want of attention, in beimg season- 
ably provided with hives—never, put a swarm 
info an old hive, indeed some cottagers pay 
so little attention to this advice, or consider it 
of so little consequence, that it appears per- 
fectly"immaterial to them in what sort of a 
hive they put the swarms, so that it be a hive ; 
it seems to be of no moment whatever, whe- 
ther, the hive stored in some out-house or cel- 
lar, has been the receptacle, during the win- 
ter, ofall sorts of vermin obnoxious to the 
Bees, or'whether the eggs of the moth have 
been deposited in it, to be hatched with the 
return of spring, and in a short time to prove 
ihe destruction of the combs. I would ad- 
vise the cottager to follow the example of the 
antiquated lady, who not having a -hive ready 
for her swarm, sagaciously took the utensil 


from under her bed, rather than to select an/ 


old rotten and musty hive, for a fine and early 
swarm. ‘The cipense of a new hive, com- 
pared with the advantage derived from it, is 
not worth the mention, and I am certain that 
no person who is alive to his own interest, 
‘will ever Commit a blunder so egregious in the 
management of his Bees, as to put his swarms 
‘into old hives. : | | 
Having provided the requisite number’ of 
hives, the first step to be taken is to clear the 
interior from all projecting straws, and care- 





* Bonner; the celebrated Scottish apiarian, 
who, ifhe had been guided by the light of edu- 
cation, would have made a most conspiguous fi- 
gure in the-elucidation of the natural history of 
the Bee, always considered that day a holiday in 
which the first drone made its appearance; he 
immediately coliected his fanuly, and often m 


the plentitude of “his enthusiasm, the apiarian 
Soe a in the langage of Burns, ‘“toddle right 
=)». fv to.bed fromthe effects of his generous me- 
* =~ ‘theglin. eS | 
i | 
; t Ee % 
} Me a 


- 


can penetrate. 


me 


a 


a 





| 





‘in entrapping one of the regal founders of a 


‘for the butterjles, and a small’ premium given 


| ment to their vigilance. 


fully to inspect the texture of the hive, that 
‘no holes may be left through which the light 
Should any holes be percep~ 
tible, they must be stoppedwith putty or mor-" 
tar; this will save fhe Bees a great deal of 


trouble, as it is-their first occupation on take | 


ing possession ofa hive, to stop up every cre- 
by which the light:can be admitted. The 
straws may be removed, either by 


vice 
rojectin 


ri¢tion of singeing, I prefer the latter, as ex- 


cessive rubbing is apt to injure the texture of 
the hive, and whilst it takes away one straw, 
genérally raises another. The hives, being 
thus properly prepared, should be put into a 
dry place, to be ready for immediate use. 
The hives this month should be visited eve- 
ry evening, and watch for the little speckled 
butterfly which fly out at twilight, and whigh 
enter the hives for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs. These moths may be reckoned 
amongst the principal enemies of the: Bees, 
for they carry on their works so secretly and 
insidiously, that a hive is often ruined before 
the proprietor is aware of it. lam, however, 
compelled to say, that Iknow of no method 
by which the ravages of these insects can be 
arrested in the commonhive. They general- 
ly lay their eggs in their crevices at the top, 
or in some of the empty cells, and particular- 
ly those appropriated for the brood ; the shape 


. e . 1 
of the common hive prevents all examination 


at the top, and the actual destruction of the 
hive is completed before the proprietor is 
aware of it, or has even the slightest suspicion 
of it.. There is therefore only one chance 
which the proprietor of Beesin the common 
hive can expect of arresting the evil, which is 
to catch the butterflies on their entering the 
hive, and:an hour in the evening, when the 
labour ofthe day is done, may be well and 
profitably employed, in watching for these 
arch enemies of the Bees, and by annihilat- 
ing their existence strike at the root of the 
evil at once.* d 

‘The queen wasp will often make her ap- 
pearance this month, and every exertion 
should be used to kill her: let it be consider- 
ed, that with the destruction-of every quecn 


wasp, sevcral thousand enemies of the Bees || 


are destroyod in embryo, and I must acknow- 
ledge that | always fecl a peculiar satisfaction 


colony of the most inveterate foes which my 
favorite insects have to contend against. The 
keeper of a number of hives would find it his | 
interest to give a premium for a certain num- | 
ber of queen wasps, in the same manner that 
farmers give a premium for sparrows; for I 
am certain, comparatively speaking, that the| 
sparrow does not commit greater depreda- | 





* Gentlemen who are prevented by particular 
occupations from watching their hives in the twi- 
light, might employ a little girl or boy to watch 


upon the number caught, would act as an excite- 





tion upon the property of the farmer, than. - al 


the wasp upon that of the apiarian. The | 
best method of killing the queen wasp isto. | y¢, 
carry a small bit of cane in your pocket, em a Eo 
when her majesty has alighted upon a bush t  F goci 


give her an ungracious fillup, and lay her ~ | |, 
prostrate upon the ground.f of 
wont 
“ 
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An attack upon the weaker hives may often. 
occur in this month, and should it escape the , 9 
vgilance of the apiarian, the destruction pe | 
hishives may be the consequence. It may 9 
ble necessary to state the signs by which . 
hive, on the eve of being attacked, may be 
known. In the first placc, a number of Beeg 
will be seen flying about the hive, and dogging * 
about the entrance ; some will venture on the © 
stool, as if to try the temper of the inhabitants 
within; by degrees they will venture near to ® 
the entrance, until perceived by the Bees, an 
attack takes place, and the cowards immedi- . 














ately betake themselves to flight; in the se. 9 om, 
cond place, a mijmber of Bees will be seen 9 said: 
running in all directions before the entrance woul 
of the hive, shewing the anger of their dispo- - ‘ 
sitions by attacking without ceremony some’ 
of their own community, but instantly finding 
out their mistake, they desist from the attack, 
but their choleric disposition appears, by this 
disappointment, to be rather increased than 
diminished. ‘Thirdly, ifa number of Bees be 
seen lying dead on the ground before the hive, 
and if the wings of the dead Bees be in a per- In 
pendicular position, no doubt can then exist: scien 
of the hive having undergone an attack, or § prov 
that it is in danger of it ;—the most prudent beau 
} method to be adopted in this case, is to re- may 
move the attacked hive to a remote part of — § toco 
the garden, and by way of deceiving the at- — 9 suits 
|tackers, put an empty hive in the place of it: - in Co 
this should be done late in the evening, and to be 
'on the following morning the enemy will ap- 9 obvi 
pear ready for the attack, and finding no op- — jour 
| position, will, coward-like, proceed most re-(” ltt 
'solutely to enter the empty hive, and finding T 
‘not the expected booty, will in a short time ed w 
‘relinquish the attack and wisely betake them- purs 
‘selves to more honest means of obtaining a ed a 
livelihood. . egre 
Towards the end of this month, artificial they 
swarms May be made, but not until the actual « @ and. 
‘existence of drones -has been ascertained.— cae 
| Notwithstanding this practice has been strong- jecti 
ly recommended by some apiarians, I cannot fler, 
_ but consider it, in general, as a forcing of na- igno 
| ture,wand diverting her operations of her usual laug 
track. In warm climates some benefit may Caus 
be derived from it, but after a series of expe- the s 
riments in this country, all of which have tend- > Ashi 
ed ratherio the destruction and impoverish- y . 
phile 





t once killed in a gentleman’s garden in 
Scotland twenty-nine queen wasps, in one morn- 
ing; reckoning each wasp to founda colony, on 
an average, of two thousand, [ had consequent- . | 
ly destroyed nearly sixty thousand insects, which ~¥ 
deserve the title of the bucaneers of the insect 
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.. : gall of the parent hive, I have whollydesist- 
| ed from making artificial swarms, nor would 
| [recommend the adoption of the : stem to 
_ |} ‘any persons but those, who are actu:ted by a 
rs Yesire of novelty, and of curiosity in the ma- 
“| pagement of their Bees. 

it is possible that towards the close of this 
‘yonth,* some swarms.may be thrown, but as 

iga very rare occurrence, the particulars of 


“Wat most interesting event in the manage- 
“ment of Bees, shall be received until the fol- 


Jowing month. 

* In the daily papers of the first week of 

| March 1819, it was most gravely stated, that a 
smarm.of Bees had settled upon a man’s head, 

in Newport, in the Isle of Wight, on the 26th o 








4 





| | Pebruary, and. that they were hived without the 

individual sustaining any injury~—-they should 

wriher have stated, that the man hada wi 

"1. on,and that the Bees were safely hived in the 

> | said wig, and were now at we it—the one 
A gould deserve as much belief as the other. 


, (To be continued.) 








‘LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 
[By Kirnsy and Spence. ] 





LETTER II. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


In my last ] gave you a general view of the 
science of Entomelogy, and endeavoured to 
prove to you that it possesses attractions and 
beauty sufficient to reward any student who 
may profess himself its votary. [ am now 
toconsider it in a less alluring light, as a pur- 
suitattended by no small degree of obioquy, 
in consequence of certain objections thought 
tobe urged with great force against it. To 
obviate these and remove every scruple from 
your mind shall be the business of the present 

| letter. st ae 

Two principal objections are usually alleg- 
ed with great confidence against the study and | 
pursuit of insects. By some they are derid- 
edastrifling and unimportant, and deemed an 
egregious waste of time and talents ; by others | 
they are reprobated as unfeeling and cruel, | 
and as tending to harden the heart. sols: 





_ 1. I shall begin with the first of these eb- | 
Jectionas—that the Entomologist is a mere tri- | 


5 


ler. As for the silly outcry and abuse of the | 
ignorant vulgar, who are always ready to} 


laugh at what they do not understand, and be- 
Cause insects are minute objects conclude that | 
the study of them must be a childish pursuit, 
> Ishall not waste words upon what I so cordial- 
ly despise. “But since even learned men and 
Philosophers, from a partial and prejudiced | 
view of the subject, having recourse to this | 
tommon-place logic, are sometimes disposed 
{0 regard all inquiry into these minutia of na- 
| ttrevas useless-and idle, and the mark of a 
yee mind; to remove such prejudice and 
““F Misconceprion, I shall now dilate’ somewhat 
} “pon the subject of Cui Sono ? 








‘ 





eee 


|| cessarily requires some knowledge of its dis- 


of principal pleasures and employments of the 


& || fall the book of nature was the Bible of man, 


“|| Gryllide (Gryllus, L.) into different genera, 


; 


ed; and a wiser than Solomon directs ovr at- 


‘the most glorious works of man; he also not 
|obscurely intimates that insects are symboli- 








When we see many wise and learned men 
pay attention to any particular department 
of science, we may naturally conclude that it 
is on account of some profit and instruction 
which they foresee may be derived from its;— 
and therefore in defending Entomology I sball 
first have recourse to the 4rgumentum ad 
verecundiam, and mention the great names that 
have cultivated or recommended it. 

We may begin. the list with the first man 
thatever lived upon the earth, for we are told | 
that he gave a name to every living ereature, 
amongst which insects mnst be included; and 
to give an appropriate name to an object ne- 


=x 


———— 


—— 


tinguishing properties.- Indeed one of the 


paradisiacal state-was probably the study of 
the various works of création. Before the 


in which he could read the perfections and at- 
tributes of the invisible Godhead, and in it, as 
in a mirror, behold an-image of the things of 
of the spiritual world. Moses also appears to 
have been conversant with our little animals, 
and to have studied them with some atten- 
tion. This he has shown, not only by being 
aware of the distinctions which separate the 


butalso by noticing the different directions of 
the two anterior from the four posterior legs of 
insects ; for, as he speaks of them as going 
upon four legs, it is evident that he considered 
the two amerior as arms. Solomon, the 
wisest of mankind, made Natural History a 
peculiar object of study, and left treatises be- 
hind him upon its various branches, in which 
creeping things or insects were not overlook- 


tention to natural productions, when he bids | 
us consider the lilies of the field, teaching us 
that they are more worthy of our notice than 


cal beings, when he speaks of scorpions as sy- 
nonymous with evil spirits, thus giving into 
our hands a clue for a more profitable mode of 
studying them, as furnishing moral and spi- 
ritual instruction. 

If to these’ scriptural authorities we add 
those of uninspired writers, ancient and mo- 
dern, the names of many worthics, celebrat- 
ed both for wisdom and virtue, may be pro- 
duced. - Aristotle among the Greeks, and 
Pliny the elder among the Romans, may be 
denominated the fathers of Natural History, 
as wellas the greatest philosophers of their 
day; yet both these made insects a principal 
object of their attention : and in more recent 
times, if we look abroad, what names greater 
than those of Redi, Maltpighi, Vallisnieri, 
Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, Reamur, Lin- 
ne, De Geer, Bonnet, andthe Hubers; and 
at home, what philosophers have done more 
honour to their country and‘to human nature 
than Ray, Willughby, Lister, and Derham ? 


‘ 





ce io 








Yet all these made the study of insects one of! 





their most favourite pursuits; and, as if to 
prove that this study is not incompatible with 
the highest flights Pacenies, we can add to the 
list the name of one of the most sublime. of 
our poets, Gray, who was very zealously de- 
voted to Entomol As far therefore as 
names have weight, 
seems sufficient tosheltet the votaries of . this 


| pleasing science from the charge of folly. 


« But we do not wish to rest our defence up- 
on authorities alone ; let the voice of reason 
be heard, and our j¢tification will be com- 
plete. The entomologist, or, to speak more 
generally, the naturalist (for on this question 
of Cut bono ? every student in all departments 
of Natural. History is concerned,) if the fol- 
lowing considerations be allowed their due 
weight, may claim a much higher station 
amongst the learned than has hitherto been 
conceded to him. } eee 

There are two principal avenues to know- 
lede—the study of words, and the study of 
things. Skill in the learned languages being 
often necessary to enable us to acquire know- 
ledge in the former way, is usually considered 


as knowledge itself; so that no one asks Cu: 


bono? when a person devotes himself to the 
study of verbal criticism, and employs his time 
in correcting the errors that have crept into 
the text ofan ancient writer. Indeed it must 
be owned, though perhaps too much stress is 
sometimes laid upon it, that this is very useful 
tc enable us to ascertain his true meaning. — 
But after all; words are but the arbitrary signs 
ofideas, and have no value independent of 
those ideas, further than what arises from con- 
ruity and harmony, the mind being ‘dissatis- 
fred when an idea is expressed by inade 

words, and the ear offended when their col- 
location is inharmonious. To account the 
mere knowledge of words, therefore, as wis 
dom, is to mistake the cask for the wine, and 
the casket for thegem. I say allthis because 
knowledge in words is often extolled bevond 
its just merits, and put for all wisdom, while 
knowledge of things, especially of the produc- 
tions of nature, is derided as if it were mere 
folly. We should recollect that God hath 
condescended to instruct us by both these 
ways, and therefore neither of them should be 
depreciated. He hath set before us his. word 
and his world. The former is the great ave- 
nue to truth and knowledge by the sttdy of 
words, and, as being the immediate and at- 
thoritative revelation of his will, is entitled to 


our principal attention; the latter leads us to 


the same conclusions, though less directly, by 


the study of things, which stands next in rank 


to that of God’s word, and before that of any 
work of man. | 
eyes to the planets raving in their orbits, and 
endeavour to trace the laws ‘by which they 
are guided through the vast of space, whether 
we analyse those powers and age 
all the operations of nature are pene 
whether we consider the various proc 


ofthis our globe, from the migh 
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Wie above enumeratign 


Ny 


And whether we direct ofr ” 


by which: 
3) m 4 ; or: 
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_ accurate and enlarged our knowledge of his 
works, the better shall we be able’ to under-} 


_ known ; I make one effort to conduce to the 


sand the stable being wet or damp, and, the 
horse in a copious sweat, are reasons the best 
that can be given, for the formation. of the dis- 
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the microscopic mucor—from: the giant elc- 
_phant to the invisible mite, still we are study- 


ing the works and wonders of our God. The 
beok, to whatever page we turn, is written by 
the finger of him who created us; and in» it, 
provided our minds be rightly disposed, we 
may read his eternal verities. And the more 


stand his word;, and the more practised we 
are inhis word, the more readily -shall we 
discern his truth in h’+ works ; for, procecd- 
ing from the same great Author, they must, 
when rightly interpreted, mutually explain 
and illustrate each other. 

(To be continued.) 





FOUNDER IN HORSES. 
tes Parss, Bourbon Co. K’y. 
Dean Siz, 


‘After a journey devoid of interest, owing | 





to the lateness of the season, I have arrived | 


} 


“in Kentucky, and being desirous of comwuni- } 


catimg a cure for “ k’oundering,” recently | 


value of your: present work, the American 
Farmer. 
‘One of the writers.in your “¢ Farmer’ ealls 
foundering, “ chills. and,founder,” and com- | 
es it to inflammatory rheumatisms ;. I ap- 
prehend he does. not understand the disease in | 


all its stages ;—it evidently proceeds from sur | 


fett. | 





A horse rode until heated and, fatigued, | 
and fed too plentifully while warm and hungry | 


. .--and swallowing his food. too. greedily that | 


he may lie down and rest, his wearied limbs : 


ease. 

. Instead of rising up refreshed, the poor ani- 
malis stiffand useless. If he had got leave to 
cool perfectly, and been fed sparingly, he 
would have escaped this sore complaint. 

: cure is a lump of alum the size of a 
walnut, reduced, to powder and. dissolved in 
warm, water; the horse.must be drenched with 
this liquid, which-in a short time will throw 

lim into profuse»perspiration, and he will be 
able to pursue his.jeurncy the next day, and 
if not badly foundered in a few hours,. 


-. You will keep it out of sight-that this com- |). 


munication Gomes from a woman, as I wish. to 
escape the: | 

“ World’s.dread. laugh, which scarce 

« The firm -philosopher can scorn.” 


Yet it is a fact that l.always prized fine. hor- } 
ses, and endeavoured by every means. in my 
power, to alleviate their pain. eee 
Pray do-not put yourselfto the expense-of 
sending seed. you have to oe I hope 
‘ou receivéd the last seed 
m a. letter from Missouri, particularly the 


“ Priarie Sensitive plant’? seed. 





i 


! horses, and others. 


‘| most valued and useful correspondents, worth 


|Mr. Eprror, 
Fromthe American Farmer. 


sent you enclosed | 


P.S. The valuable remedy for the founder 
'was communicated by Col. B. Chambers, 
| who experienced its good effect on his own 


The authoress of the above is amongst our 


'a millicn of indolent men, who neither write 
‘nor think any thing useful to society—and yet 
who call themselves the Lords of the creation, | 
acting the while the part of sluggish drones— 
gruges consumere nali.—t| Edit. Am. Far. 


From the. same. 
ON TIMBER-CUTTING. 
Kingston, Tennessee, March 1st, 1822. 





Since the attention of your readers ‘has | 
| been drawn. by several notices in the Farmer 
| to the proper season of the year to cut timber 
‘for rails or other purposes, | have examined 
timber that has been cut down in the month 
of May ten years ago, and the bark taken off 
itfor tanning. TF have examined rails cut and 
put on fences at the same time, and find all 
these, that any bark is, or was on, are entirely 
rotten; and from appearances the timber | 
that was barked and more exposed to the} 
'weather for years, if now split, would last 
‘more than ten years more. ‘Ihe season is 
‘now approaching which will put it in the 
‘power ofall wishing to make the experiment 
ito doit: And rhope it will not pass over with- { 
jout a number of them being made. As re- 
'spects the cutting of timber, if it is hewed im- 


‘mediately, I do not think it material ; but if]. 


not immediately done, the months of May and 
June are, from all the examinations I can 
make, the best time, as then the bark can be || 
easily taken off. The Navy Board will, I 
hope, make and record their experiments. ; 
the very saving of the oak bark, will be worth | 
at per year, were all the timber cut at 
this time, I am told pine timber is, if any thing, 
more benefitted by it than oak. I would sug- 
gest the examination, if in the spring of the 
year, the heat of the atmosphere does not at- 
tract the moisture from the body of the tree 
to the bark, and that the cold weather forces 
the moisture or sap, back into the body of the | 
tree again ; and that in winter the most mois- 
ture is then really. in the tree,and farthest 
from the surface. 
Yours, &c. 
SAMUEL MARTIN. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF- THE PLOUGH Boy. - 


Esteemed Friend, 


From several years observation I am full 
‘confirmed that‘it-is very beneficial to the 





\| ed. 


tative against the Plums dropping off befoy | 
they are ripe, to keep hogs: in my Plum’ Op | 
chard. ; i 
The practice is simple, and_I think works © 
the notice of every farmer. * 
SCIPIO 
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Poplar Ridge, May, 1822. 





Weekly Summary. — 

It is now understood that the duel betweg, 
Mr. M’Duffie and Col. Cumming, is. inevilg. 
ble ; that ne compromise will be listened tp 
nor any interference to effect a reconciliation 
permitted. - Thirty-five days after the Seah 
of Congress, is the time fixed upon ‘for this 
single combat. 
“"'The week before last; very ext 
tract of woods was on fire for several days! 
tween this city and Schenectady. Therewa 
some loss of fences, but no buildings burned, 
It is mentii to the honour of the Quaker > 
Society, at Niskeuna, that they were Ae 
and efficient, as a body, in stopping the pip. 
gress of the flames. moo 

A cargo of English wheat arrived in New. § 
York on the 17th ult. and it is said will sell af 
a profit. — . 

A promising child was killed at Alexandtia, § ™ 
Va. onthe 13th ult. by coming in contact #2 
with the cogs of a plaster mill wheel. 

Stoddard Hines and Henry Barlett, noto, 
rious offenders, made their escape from the 
Bridewell, of New-York, on Thursday s- 
night. 
On Saturday se’night, the spire of the Epis 
copal church, at Richmond, on Staten Island, 
was struck by lightning, and nearly demolish. 
It descended the steeple, destroying all 
but the frame, and did considerable damage to 
the. body of the building. 

The notorious Joseph. Johnson, long con- 
cerned in negro stealing, or the kidney 
traflic, has been tried at Wilmington, Dei 
whipped 39 lashes, pilloried, and cropped. 

On the 11th inst. a negro. fellow was arrest 
ed near Norfolk, Va. for having on the. same 


” 








growth,of my Plum trees, and also a preven- | 


day attempted to murder a Mrs. Riggs, whose § ~ 2 
person he. violated, and: otherwise abused} 
having stopped her on the highway, and drag § 
ged her inte a wood. She-escaped from him dre 
Providentially, at the moment when he held F. ot 
her by the hair with one hand, and was search- 
ing with the other for a knife to dispatch §~ m 
her.. 1a 
On Monday the 11th inst. at Washing ton,2g >. !" 
| dael took place between Mr. Cocke, of the} = ™ 
U.S. Navy, and Mr. Wm. Gibson, of the H 
Treasury Department, in which the former # = 4 
| was mortally, wounded at the second shot. § © P 
Milligan and’ Welshman, convicted in Nof- © 
vember last of robbing the. Phoenix Bank} 3% 
of New-York, have been finally sentenced af ©. V 
consequence of a legal decision of the Sap e 
reme Court, at the late May term, to nimeég> © 
years imprisonment in the State Prison. : 


On the 3dinst. James Edward Henry, onlf 












re icademy, and was returning to his father’s 


“S ‘of the batteau, though admonished against it 











YEE Sched to the Steam-boat Montreal. 
oy a had finished his studies at Montreal 


ie fe batteau, he mismanaged the oar so as to 


ker J 9 


} o the Gth inst. Loss, $5,000. 


+. other such conviction. 
‘months. 


_) respective merits or defects as public speakers. 
_ Wherever and whenever they have ‘preach- 
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son of Edward Henry, Esq. of Laprairie, 
.aged 18, years, was drowned from a batteau, 


The 





=ouse. He persisted in jampingy in and out 
repeatedly by the captain of the Steam-boat, 

said he did ndt care whether he would 

drowned of not. Ineattempting to row 
‘get knocked overboard, and was carried away 
py the current. 
~On Monday the-1 3th ult. the Gin Distillery 
gf Mr. George W. South, of Haddam, Conn. 

as. destroyed by fire. 

5p the 9th ult. a boat, bound from: Hawkes- 
paty to Montreal, with the family of Mr. 


Ps 


‘George Hamilten on board, was upset, and 
dhree children of Mr. Hamilton, (all he had) 
& two servant girls, and. one of the boatmen, 
‘were drowned. Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton, a 
Sgervant girl, and tvo of the™Boatmen, were 
‘saved. 3 

- The dwelling-house of Mr. Benjamin Bar- 
bor, of Pembroke, Mass. was destroyed by fire 


? 
% 


| 


- Mr. Brown, of Oley, Penn. was killed a few } 
days since, having fallen on the ground, when 
“his team passed over his body. The horses 
“had taken fright, and he fell in attempting to 
stop them. 
_ An Auctioneer has been convicted in Bos- 
ton of selling a composition watch, of little 
worth, falsely pretending it to be of great 
value. Judge Quincey gave the Knight of 
the hammer a severe lecture, in which he ex- 
“pounded the municipal law, as well as the law 
of morality, to prohibit all false representa- 
tions of the value of articles offered for sale. 
Professional lies, however common, and fa- 
‘Shionable, and harmless, they may appear to 
_those who make use of them, are illegal and 
" panishable, in such cases as the one before 
us. But the Judge was merciful, and did 
not stand upon the full penalty of the law. A 
fine of forty dollars and the costs of prosecu- 
_ tion, was the sentence, though it might have 
- been 400 dollars, and seven years service in 
the State Prison. This, it was intimated 
from the Bench, would be the result of an- 


. Two Methodist Ministers, Mr. Sommer 
field, and Mr. Maflitt, the former from Eng- 
Jand, the latter from Ireland, have been preach- 
ing in this country during the last twelve 
The former is called the modern 
_ Whiifield—and the iatter is not without many 
. admirers. Both haveattracted a great deal @ 
public notice. Not having heard either, we 
‘annot give any opinion of our own as to their 


ed, the crowds-have been so great that the 
churches could not contain them. Mr. Som- 
merfield has been repeatedly borne to the pul- 


power of eloquence.” 


r 


in Philadelphia, after hearmg Mr. Sommer- 
field, wrote thusto his friend in Wilmington, 
Delaware :—*1 declare to you that] never 
before felt in its full measure, the mighty 
A writer in a Proyi- 
dence paper, an admirer of Mr. Mafft, ‘says, 
he is convinced that Mr. M’s ‘‘commission 
is from heaven, and that he is clothed with 


| the authority of the angel that John saw flying 


in the midst of heaven.” 

A large quantity of American brown cot. 
tons have been brought “up in Boston for the: 
South-American market. 

Jacob Newbury, brickmaker, formerly of 
Elizabethtown, N. J. died at Blakely, the 16th 
ult. of a blow received the day before from 
Benjamin Bromley. 

» Atthelate circuit court, at Poughkeepsie, 
Judge Platt presiding, Sally Sleight recover- 
é4,1,500 dollars of Stephen Barnes for the 
breach of a marriage contract. The defendant 
had courted the plaintiff'nine years, the fruits 
of which were an illegitimate offspring ; other- 
wise her repatation was fair. 

Messrs. Campbell and Champlin have es- 
tablished a newspaper at Sandusky, Ohio, 
entitled The Sandusky Clarion. Sandusky 
was laid out in 1817. Itis now a flourishing set- 
tlement.. The Clarion is well edited. 

Two New-England printers, enterprising 
young men, have gone to Franklin, Howard 
county, Missouri, to establish a paper, which 
will be the most western paper in the world. 

The population of the city of New-York, is 
represented as increasing rapidly the present 
season. Many new buildings going up, and 
mechanics in demand. , 

While some workmen were recently dig- 
ging asmalicanalat Jerusalem South, L. I. 
they came acress the skeletons of a number 
of Indians, at the head of each of ‘which was 
found a bottle of rum. 
ed to have elapsed since these interments. 


|The rwn was of excellent flavour. 


The expense of the contemplated canal 
from the tide waters of Derby, to the north 
line of the state of Connecticut, in the town 
of Canaan, is estimated at 599,400 dollars, 
including 60 locks. 

We are told the Russian North-west coast 
company, has converied more than 10,600 
Savages to christianity. At the same time 


| it may perhaps be said, that scarcely one out 


of 10,000 of the population of the Russian 
empire itself, is capable of comprehending 
the sublime truths of the gospel. 

The Deputies, forming the Congress at 
Mexico, in February last, took the following 
oath, viz. Ist. To defend and preserve the 
Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Religion, without 
admitting any other, 2d. Jo guard and cause 
to be guarded the Independence of the Ameri- 
van nation, 3d, To form the Mexican Consti- 
tution, so that the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers may not be lodged in the 








pit ever the heads of his auditors. A person 


On the 15th inst. the ‘blacksmith’s shop of! 


A century is suppos- | 


‘Mr. James Van Volkenburgh of Cattskill, with 
‘most of 1t€-contents, and 6 or 700 bushels of 
coal, were destroyed by fire. 

The new plan, of which Commodore Ro- 
gers Claims the invention, for hauling up ships 
of war, has completély succeeded in the case 
of the frigate Potomac. . 

The corner stone of a new church, of the 
Reformed Dutch Communion, has been aid 
at Poughkeepsie. The building to be ‘of 
i brick, atid to be completed by the ist of Ja- 
nuary. 

Two men, two women, and three children, 
| were drowned on the 30th ult. in attempting 
| to cross Lake St. Clair, Michigan, in two’ ca- 
noes lashed together. 
| Inthe city of New-York, on the 21st inst. 
the house of Mr. Samuel Tate, flour merchant, 
market-street slip, was boldly entered at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, by a daring fellow, 
and robbed of $400 in cash, and several other 
articles. The fellow was seen going gut of 
‘the house by Mrs. Tate, but not suspected till 
‘she heard the money jingle in his Hands as 
he went off the steps. He was taken the same ® 
night by Collins, of the Police-office ; and not ® 
only a considerable part of Mr. Tate’s money” * 
| found upon him, but also a gold watch, silver 
‘mounted snuff box, money, &c. of which he 
|had robbed the house of Mr. Alexander Fra- 
zer, in Oliver-street, in the morning of the 


same day. | 

Anew Episcopal Church is buildi 
west part of Philadelphia, where the Eyilsocs 
palians have long felt the want of one. is 
expected to be finished in December next. 

At the late Superior Court, for the coun- 
ty of Rowan, N. C. William Weod, indieted 
for murder, was convicted only of ae 
ter;and sentenced, to pay a fine of fifty dol- 
lars$and stand committed till the fine was paid. 
But in consequence of his inability to pay 
the fine, he was allowed the benefit of the insol- 
vent act ! 

The Raicigh Register, of May 17, states, 
that some . negroes of the family of Gen. G. 
L. Davidson, of Iredell county, unwillin 


to Alabama, whither the General m a 








ce 


in the 


* 


{ 










to 
3 
to remove, resolved to poison the fi a 
|} actually effected their purposeJjon . Si- 
monton,and Mrs. Falls, two of the ‘General’s 
daughters. = ; ” St 
The unfortunate negrogwrl, mentioned ia” « 
our last to have been soWcruell: treatéd by ’ 
|her “respectable” mistres®, in’ the state of ™ 
| Delaware, has since died of hér wounds; an 
what adds to the wickedness of the. affair, 18, 


that the ‘ respectable” husband of “the “ re- 
| spectable”? mistr ided her in the -bloody 
transaction. T es of the parties do 


not yet appear; but surely if the facts be tru- 
ly stated they ought te be made examples of, 
as a warning to ether masters and mistresses, 
of the same “ respectable” stamp. & © *» 
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same hand, but always be separately held. | 
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FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


FREEDOM. 


ba the world in throngs shall press 

’« Do the battle’s glorious van, 

‘When th’ oppressed shall seek redress 
And shall claim the rights of man— 

Then shall freedom smile again, 

On the earth and on the main. 


When the tide of war shal} roll 
Like imperious occan’s surge, 
From the tropic to the pole 
And to earth’s remotest verge—- 
shall valor dash the: gem 
From each tyrant’s. diadem. 


When the banner is unfurl’d 
> Bike a silver cloud in air, 
champions of the world 
eir might assemble there— 
Man shall rend his iron chain 
And redeém his rights again. 


© Whe the thunderbolts shall fall 


* Tn their fury on each throne, 


Where the despot holds in thrall 


.  §pirits nobler than his own— 
‘And the cry ofall shall be, 
Battle’s shroud or liberty. 


_ © Then the trump. shall echo loud: 
~, Stirring 
=p theidaring line to crowd, 

*. And to-rear-the blade of war— 
_ While the tide of lifé shall rain. 


nations from. afar,. 


And encrimson every plain. 


Then the-Saracen shall flee 
From the city. of the Lord— 
Then the light of victory 
Shall illume Judea’s sword— 
And new liberty shall shine 
On the plains of Palestine. 


Tutk shall madly. view 
lis crescent waxes dim, 
aning moon, whose hue: 
@way on ocean’s. brim— 
§ Crossef Christ shall stand 


the. ian phalanx now—. 
thst isles, 
o 2s lofty b 
And:the ts of Satgl 
Where the Spartan }i 1. 


J here the Spartan lion fell : 
+ «Proud‘and dauntless in the strifé— 


3 vn ee cis knell ! 

w: sublime his close of life ! 
shone upen his eye, 
which can never die ! 
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Soon shall earth awake in might, 
Retribution arise— 
And all regions shall unite 
To obtain. the glorious prize— 
And oppression’s iron crown ) 
To the dust be trodden down. 


_ When the Almighty shall deform. 
Heaven in the hour of wrath— 
When the angel of the storm 
Sweeps in fury onhbis path— 
Then shall tyranny be hurl’d 
From the bosom ofthe world. 


Yet, oh freedom, yet a while, 

All mankind shall own thy sway— 
And the eye of God shall smile 

On the brightly dawning day— 
And all nations shall adore 
At thine altar, evermore. 


FLORIO. 
New-York, May t3, 1822. . 








New-Ixvention.—An ingenious artist in the 
west of England has invented what he calls 
‘“ Detonating Preservatives against House- 
‘breakers and Trespassers.’? ‘The Preserva- 
tives, we are told, may be so placed on win- 
dows, doors, or in gardens, as to render it im- 
possible for thieves to commit noiseless de- 
predations.— Minerva. 
Fn 


JANUS. 


A full Blooded Descendent of the Godolphin 
Arabian. 


THE breeders of horses are informed 
that Janus, a horse of the highest celebrity for 
blood and character, has been brought from 
South Carolina inté this state at a very great 


| expense, and will stanc this season in the coun- 


ties of Schenectady and Albany, 

This horse was bred by General Wade 
Hampton, and his stock, particularly as car- 
nage and saddle horses, has acquired a repu- 
tation in the United States, which leaves no- 
thing to be desired. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh introduces this horse, 
solely with the view to improve the breed in 
this state. The arrangements which have. 
procured his introduction here, preclude the. 
possibility of his deriving any advantages. from 
the patronage this horse may receive ; he is 
therefore free to urge gentlemen toavail them- 
selves of an opportunity which perhaps may 
never be recalled, of enriching the state of 


1; New-York with the-blood ofan animal strong- 
| ly resembling in all. its important points, his 
celebrated ancestor the Godolphin Arabian, | 





the foundation of all the best blood in Europe 
and America. Advan offers have been 
made for him outof the state, but as the sole 
jobject which led to-his introduction here was 

ei 





‘ny, wilk be duly attended to. 








Pie oe “ SS: 
ll the accOmmodation of the western breédern 


he will remain the whole season in the nejph 
bourhood of Albany. <i 


ao 


Letters and certificates respecting this } ond 


| from disinterested persons of the first respeg. 


tability, are‘left with Mr. John Cook o 
bany. a 
The annexed pedigree, the original of 
which is in the hand writing of General Wage 
Hampton, and signed by him, will sat 
breeders as to his blood and character. 


Janus will stand until the 15th of June, aj Ba 
the stables of Mr.. Featherstonhaugh, in Dye ; 
anesburgh, and from that day until the firstgf , 
Au next, at Mr. Paul Clark’s, Albany al 
both. of whith places pasturage for mares ma 


? 


A 


be had at the usual prices. * 
Terms fifteen dollars a mare for the season, fe 

to be paid on or before the first of Ociobep § > 

next. a 


Pedigree of Janus. - 


bes 
res 


Janus was bred by me. He was got by 
Jolly Friar, out of my celebrated mare Fag 
tail, ‘This mare, for her inches, was admit, 9” 
ted to be, for her distance, the swifiest nagof 2 
her day. She was bredby Mr. John Gv ode, @ 
of Brunswick county, Virginia, and was- pee 

markable for possessing a greater number of 

crossess from Old Janus than any one- of hig” 
stock then living. Jolly Friar is well known” 
te have possessed 13-16ths of that blood, and ~ 
that of his get are to be reckoned a greates 
number of winners than have been produced — 


by any horse within the last thirty years. 


Old Janus, so called, was bred by Mr.” 
Srcymmer, in England, and foalded in 1746% — 
he was imported into Virginia by Mr. Boothe ~ 
in 1752. He was got by Janus, one of the ™ 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian, out of the 7 
famous Little Hartly Mare. he stock of — 
Old Janusin Virginia, and the southern states, — 
has been as distinctly marked for nearly sex ~ 
yenty years, as if it had been of a distinct spe- ~ 
cies! For power, swiftness and durability, © 
they have been equalled by no -other breeds” 
The subject of this pedigree is.a sure foal get-/ 
ter. Ihave bred from him for the last seven” 
years, and have raised from him a stock tha® fe 
either for beauty or-usefulness, has never been 
exceeded in the United States. (Signed.) . ~ 


W. HAMPTON.. © 
ee 


6- Communications and Susscrrpriong; — 
for this paper, received. at the Paintine-Or- ~ 
wice, No. 5, Lutheran-street. All letters. ~ 
from abroad, directed to the EDITOR, Alba+ ~— 
Each volume — 
comprises twelve months, or fifty-two nums ~ 
bers—the numbers are issued weekly on Sa~ ~ 
turday, and the volume commences the first.’ 


Saturday in June.. ~~ . 


rovement of the breed in the state of} 
New-York, they have been. declined, and for 


TERMS.—Turer pornars. PER: ANNUM. — 
PAYABLE IN ADVANGE». 





